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"  The  religion  of  the  Jews  appeared  to  consist  essentially  in  having 
Abraham  for  their  father ;  in  circumcision,  sacrifices,  ceremonies  ;  in 
the  Ark  and  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  finally  in  the  Law  and  the 
Covenant  of  Moses. 

"  J  say  that  it  consisted  in  none  of  these  things,  but  simply  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  that  God  put  aside  all  the  rest." 

Thoughts  of  Blaise  Pascal  (edition  1670,  xix.,  105). 

"  We  read  that  all  Scripture  which  makes  for  edification  is  divinely 
inspired." 

TERTULLIAN,  De  Cultu  Fem.,  ii.,  3. 

"Whatsoever  in  the  Word  of  God  cannot  in  its  literal  sense  be 
referred  to  good  morals  or  the  truth  of  faith,  you  must  know  is  said 
figuratively." 

ST  AUGUSTINE,  on  Christian  Doctrine,  iii.,  14. 

"  Let  us  now  give  a  word  of  advice  on  the  means  of  defending  [Holy 
Scripture].  The  first  is  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  of  the  art 
of  criticism." 

LEO  XIII.,  Providentissimus  Deus. 


PREFACE 

IT  is  Catholic  teaching  that  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  as  registered  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1546,  are  "sacred  Ourpoint 
and  canonical";  that  they  constitute    of  view 
the  written  word  of  God,  were  inspired    Catholic 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  rightly  taken  cannot 
be   charged    with    error.     These  positions  are 
not  proved  in  the  following  Lecture,1  but  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  since  they  exhibit  our  view  of 
the   problem    with   which  it  is  engaged.     But 
the     Roman     Church     does    not    make     the 
Scriptures    another    name    for   revelation  ;  she 
has  never  held  that  "the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
only "    is     the     religion     of     Christians ;     she 
condemns    the    principle    which    asserts    that 
individuals    are   bound    to  get    their  creed  by 
private  judgement  from  its  pages  ;  she  ascribes 
to  it  no  absolute  perfection  of  style  or  freedom 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  times  in  which 
1  Delivered  March  8,  1906,  at  Westminster. 
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its  various  parts  were  written.  On  all  the 
points  handled  by  the  Lecture,  theologians 
are  in  agreement  as  regards  the  Church's 
definitions  and  the  voice  of  Catholic  antiquity. 
By  that  voice  and  those  definitions,  the  bearing 
of  what  is  termed  the  Higher  Criticism  on 
religion — on  historical  dogmatic  Christianity, 
—must  be  determined  at  last.  That  "con 
stant  belief,"  and  "traditional  interpretation" 
should  be  the  Catholic  guide  in  dealing  with 
Holy  Scripture  is  surely  reasonable.  And  to 
her  own  sacred  tradition  the  Church  appeals. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  in  God  as  distinct 
from    Nature ;  or    who    take  religion  to   be   a 
Unbelief   disease    of   the   imagination  ;  or  who 
is  not     reject  as  impossible  prophecy,  miracles, 
intercourse  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  have  of  course  a 
right  to  be  heard,  but  their  philosophy  is  one 
thing  and  criticism  applied  to  Holy  Scripture 
is  something  else.     Let  this  be  clearly  under 
stood.     Even    if  men    so    disposed    in    their 
attitude    towards    Christianity    make    use    of 
critical  arguments  and  say  there  is  no  evidence 
for  its  superhuman  claims,  or  not  enough,  still 
we   see    that   while    they    hold    their    present 
principles,  evidence,   however  strong    it  might 
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be,  would  not  convince  them, — no,  not  if  one 
rose  from  the  dead.  Their  way  of  dealing 
with  questions  in  history  or  philology,  with 
documents  and  monuments,  is  marked  out 
beforehand  by  their  metaphysics.  And  on 
this  occasion  we  are  not  proposing  directly 
to  encounter  the  agnostic,  or  the  materialist, 
or  even  the  deist. 

Questions  offered  when  the  Lecture  was 
done  turned  mainly  on  particular  details, 
apparent  "discrepancies"  in  the  statement 
Bible  stories,  or  plausible  resem-  ofPrin- 
blances  up  and  down  the  Sacred 
Books  to  legends  outside  them.  We  fully 
grant  that  every  detail  should  be  rigorously 
investigated,  if  we  are  to  have  a  science 
of  criticism.  The  whole  state  of  the  case, 
for  and  against  all  that  Scripture  teaches 
or  includes,  lies  open  to  inquiry.  But  when 
we  are  taking,  as  here  we  must,  a  general  view, 
to  lose  ourselves  in  the  infinite  of  detail  would 
be  as  confusing  as  unprofitable.  Our  con 
tention  is  that  the  principles  laid  down  are 
simply  Catholic ;  that  they  can  be  applied 
throughout  the  Bible ;  that,  even  should  so 
large  a  reconstruction  of  its  authorship  be 
necessary  as  in  the  list  given,  it  will  not  affect 
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our  faith ;  and  that  while  problems  remain, 
and  ever  must  remain,  for  which  we  do  not 
possess  the  adequate  solution,  yet  enough  of 
those  once  deemed  formidable  have  been  cleared 
up  by  theologians  on  this  side  and  critics  on 
the  other,  as  to  warrant  our  confidence  in  the 
whole  of  the  inspired  text.  Confidence  in  it, 
not  because  it  offers  a  revealed  scheme  of  any 
science,  or  of  secular  history, — it  never  pretends 
to  do  so, — but  as  the  Book  of  Religion,  human 
in  its  make,  divine  in  its  origin,  having  many 
authors  and  one  Originator,  whose  message  in 
it  is  mighty  and  grows  not  old. 

A  few  clauses,  and  the  last  paragraph,  are 
added,  by  way  of  replying  to  some  questions 
raised  without  going  into  an  Appendix.  Time 
did  not  allow  the  whole  of  the  Lecturer's  notes 
to  be  read,  or  quotations  in  full.  He  has  dealt 
with  the  subject  at  greater  length  in  his 
Tradition  of  Scripture,  (Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.,  1906),  to  which  he  refers  generally  for 
authorities  and  illustrations. 

WILLIAM  BARRY. 


DORCHESTER,  OXFORD, 
I^ady  Day,  1906. 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM 

OUR  subject  this  evening  is  the  Higher  Criticism 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  viewed  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  For,  of  course,  we  are  put-  Ori  inal 
ting  forward  in  these  Lectures  not  text  and 
any  vague  explanation  or  defence  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  "our  common  Chris 
tianity,"  but  a  definite  religious  system,  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  Apostles,  set  in  order 
by  the  Society  which  Christ  empowered  to 
teach  it,  and  to  be  found  in  our  creeds,  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  Roman 
Tradition.  Such  is  our  standing-ground. 
The  Bible  which  we  receive  as  "  canonical 
and  inspired "  is  no  other  than  the  Catholic 
Bible.  Its  authoritative  Latin  translation  is 
known  as  the  Vulgate, — the  written  word  of 
God  "divulged,"  or  made  accessible  to  Western 
peoples  in  their  literary  tongue,  first  about  A.D. 
200,  then  in  a  very  admirable  recension  by 
the  great  Church  critic  and  scholar,  St  Jerome, 
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between  A.D.  383,  391,  and  405.  But,  as  is 
clear,  if  the  originals  from  which  this  Latin 
copy  was  derived,  are  brought  to  the  bar  of 
judgement,  we  Catholics  must  defend  and  ex 
plain  them,  since  they,  and  not  the  Vulgate, 
give  the  actual  text  inspired.  Hence  our 
concern  is  with  a  library  of  books  handed 
down  first  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (the  Jewish 
Old  Testament ) ;  but  later  on  in  Greek, 
the  "  Septuagint,"  (which  includes  seven  other 
books  and  fragments,  termed  of  the  "  Second 
Canon  ") ;  and  the  Greek  New  Testament ; — 
all  being  reproduced  by  our  public  Latin 
version,  which  has  now  enjoyed  an  existence 
under  various  forms  of  some  seventeen  cen 
turies.1 

No  discussion  could  well  be  more  momentous. 
Let  me  say,  however,  at  the  beginning,  that  it 

Tem  er    's  not  one  to  ^e  decided  by  eloquence, 

of  the     and  that  I  am  far  from  the  thought 

of  a    "  rhetorical    victory,"    which    in 

these    matters    counts    for    nothing.      On    the 

other  hand,  it  is,  I  hope,  not  asking  too  much 

of  my  audience,  even  when  they  happen  to  be 

free-thinkers,  if  I  request  them  to  bear  in  mind 

what  a  large  part  the  Scriptures    have   taken 

1    Trad,  of  Script.,  28-39  ;  144-153. 
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in    shaping    our    history    and    advancing    our 
civilisation.     After    so    many   ages    the    Bible 
remains    first    and  unapproachable  as  a  work, 
or   rather   a    world,    of   literature.      It    excites 
universal  interest ;    it  keeps  a   hold   upon    the 
faith  and  imagination  of  millions  ;    it    charms 
the  unlearned,  occupies  the  learned  more  and 
more,    and    has    gained    immeasurably   in    the 
comparison   which    experts    have    made    of   it 
with    other    "Sacred    Books    of    the    East." 
What  could  be  so   uncritical  as   to    inflict    on 
this  wonderful   product    of  religious    antiquity 
gibes,  or  flouts,  or  caricatures,  such    as    were 
familiar    to    the    pens    of    eighteenth-century 
philosophers  ?     Habits  of  "  intellectual  serious 
ness," — if  we  may  quote    Matthew   Arnold, — 
describe  the  temper  in   which   all    who    desire 
to  understand  what  the  Bible  really  is  should 
approach  it.     Professor  Huxley,  too  (so  com 
manding  a  name   with  average  free-thinkers), 
recognised   "in  this  old    literature   a    vast    re 
siduum  of  moral    beauty  and    grandeur " ;    he 
stood  long  on  the   side   of  those    who    would 
have  it  taught  in  English  schools ;  and  he  was 
"  seriously  perplexed  to  know  by  what  practical 
measures    the    religious    feeling,  which    is    the 
essential  basis  of  conduct,  was  to  be  kept  up, 
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in  the  present  utterly  chaotic  state  of  opinion 
on  these  matters,  without  the  use  of  the  Bible." 
Earnest  methodical  study,  therefore,  and  a 
trained  imagination,  are  requisites  which  we 
may  fairly  demand  from  everyone,  orthodox 
or  heterodox,  who  would  understand  the 
Higher  Criticism  and  measure  its  results.1 

What,  now,  does  the  word  "critic"  mean? 

It  is  Greek  for  a  judge,  or  a  valuer,  and    in 

our  connection  it  describes  the    atti- 

Textual 

or  Lower  tude  of  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures 

Criticism 


out,  first  of  all,  the  genuine  words,  —  the  text  — 
of  the  pages  before  him.  They  were  given, 
we  said,  in  three  languages  (according  to  their 
several  parts),  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  the 
Common  Dialect  of  Greek,  —  which  the  Apostles 
preached  and  wrote  in,  —  usually  termed  Hellen 
istic.  Textual  labours  concern  themselves  with 
language,  grammar,  composition,  style.  They 
take  note  of  various  readings  ;  they  endeavour 
to  heal  corruptions  which  have  crept  in  during 
such  a  long  history  among  so  many  nations 
as  the  Bible  has  had.  The  text  is  sometimes 
lost,  —  for  example,  until  lately  the  Hebrew 

1  Arnold,    God   and   the   Bible^   pref.    xx.  ;    Huxley, 
Collected  Works,  III.,  397. 
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of  Ecclesiasticus,  now  in  part  recovered,  and 
the  Aramaic  of  St  Matthew's  original  Gospel. 
Sometimes  it  lies  in  disorder,  as  portions  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Jeremiah,  or  the 
Psalms,  or  Job.  Variations,  minute  but  now 
and  then  important,  are  counted  by  thousands 
in  both  Testaments.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
be  quite  sure  that  the  substance  of  the  Bible 
has  come  down  to  us ;  and  that  nothing  of 
value  is  wanting  to  it.  For  all  the  religious 
truths  in  Scripture  have  been  repeated  in  its 
different  phases,  and  what  one  chapter  leaves 
out  another  supplies.  That  fact  will  become 
very  clear  on  turning  over  the  Bible  Con 
cordance.  And  so  the  multitude  of  various 
readings  is  a  matter  for  scholarship,  which 
does  not  lessen  Scripture  truth,  or  leave  us  in 
doubt  concerning  it.1 

When  we  have  made  sure  of  the  words  we 
inquire    about    their    history    and     meaning. 
Who    were    the     authors  ?        What    Higher 
sources    did    they  consult   or  quote  ?  Criticism.— 
How  did    these   volumes    take    their  Meaning 
present     shape  ?        What     was     the    of  Text 
mental  atmosphere  of  the  times  in  which  they 
appeared  ?      What    their    relation    one   to   an- 
1  See  De  Quincey,  Works,  VIII.,  264. 
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other  ?  What,  last  of  all,  their  purpose,  im 
mediately  for  the  generation  which  they 
addressed,  and  generally  in  the  scheme  of 
religion  to  which  they  all  belong?  Answers 
to  these  questions,  if  dealt  with  on  their  own 
merits,  by  learned  research,  and  not  simply 
by  accepting  on  trust  the  Catholic  tradition 
concerning  them,  are  attempted  in  the  Higher 
Criticism,  as  distinct  from  Textual.  Such  is 
the  significance  of  this  German  phrase  invented 
by  Eichhorn,  which  has  offended  good  people 
who  fancy  it  puts  a  slight  on  dogma,  and 
scorns  the  humble  Christian.  But  in  itself  it 
bears  a  harmless  connotation.  Two  kinds  of 
judgement,  one  on  the  words,  another  on  the 
meaning,  are  involved  in  the  criticism  of  any 
book  whatever.  Hence,  the  application  of  this 
double  method  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
indeed  necessary,  if  we  would  interpret  the 
Bible  from  the  Bible,  using  all  the  evidence 
within  our  view.  Nor  can  the  witness  of  the 
Church,  Christian  or  ancient  Hebrew,  be  left 
out  of  court,  although  here  considered,  not 
precisely  as  teaching,  but  as  summing  up  the 
testimony  of  past  ages. 

There   is    no   serious    objection    to    calling 
criticism  "  scientific,"    provided   we   remember 
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that  it  cannot  manipulate  evidence  as  mathe 
matics   do ;   and    that    in    "  sciences    of  fact," 

or  concrete  inquiries,  we  make  mis- 
How  far 

takes  far  more  unsuspiciously  than  is  it  a 
in  pure  abstract  reasoning.  It  is  a  ! 
literary  and  historical  science.  Its  subject- 
matter  is  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  Eastern, 
nay,  Semite,  documents.  But,  as  psychology 
affects  it  on  one  side,  so  does  archaeology  on 
the  other.  In  practice,  until  lately,  we  remark 
a  certain  divergence  and  almost  opposition 
between  the  wielders  of  the  spade  and  those  of 
the  pen.1  That  is  happily  passing  away. 
And  the  best  critics  allow  themselves  to  be 
aided  not  only  by  light  from  the  monuments  of 
Assyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  but  also  by  the 
newer  sciences  (if  not  too  strong  a  word)  of 
mythology  and  folklore  —  in  particular  the 
Babylonian,  Arabian,  and  even  Persian. 
From  all  which  it  follows  that  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  of  many  grades,  varying  between 
certitudes  as  indisputable  as  any  in  history,  and 
probabilities  fading  away  into  conjectures  with 
little  or  no  solid  ground  to  bear  them  up.  Mr 
J.  A.  Symonds  has  well  observed,  "the  chief 

1  Cheyne   grants   it   of  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  W.  R. 
Smith,  Founders  of  O.T.  Criticism,  235. 
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danger  of  criticism  in  its  present  stage  is  not 
that  patient  and  exhaustive  investigation  should 
be  spared ;  but  that  the  critic  shouH  be 
insufficiently  on  his  guard  against  subjective 
fancies,  paradoxes  of  opinion,  and  super- 
subtleties  of  ingenuity."  Striking  illustrations, 
if  we  had  room,  of  such  perverted  erudition  might 
be  adduced  from  that  often  brilliant  enterprise, 
the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  ;  while  another,  more 
modest  but  greatly  more  constructive,  Hastings 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  shows  how  we  may  unite 
all  that  is  valuable  in  modern  research  with  our 
Christian  inheritance  of  belief,  and  with  respect 
for  the  institutions  by  which  Israel  was  enabled 
to  prepare  its  pathway  for  the  Church. 

Since  the  second  century,  A.D.,  criticism  has 
been  engaged  upon  Holy  Scripture,  both  in  a 

friendly    and    in    a    hostile   manner. 
Late  Critics "^e  famous  heresiarchs  who  taught 

systems  of  Gnostic  theosophy,  such 
as  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament.  Marcion  cut  out  a  New  Testa 
ment  for  himself  from  our  inspired  volume. 
And  many  problems,  thought  to  be  exclusively 
modern  by  the  casual  reader,  were  ventilated 
between  the  years  100  and  250.  The  rudi- 
1  Symonds,  Essays  Spec,  and  Suggestive,  I.,  112. 
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ments  of  a  bold  Higher  Criticism  survive  in 
Origen's  pages,  who  was  likewise  the  most 
persevering  of  textual  inquirers — witness 
the  Hexapla,  which  he  brought  out.  St 
Augustine,  though  chiefly  a  dogmatist,  laid 
down  some  valuable  rules  for  interpretation. 
St  Jerome  was  a  critic  in  both  meanings  of  the 
term.  But,  doubtless,  we  now  understand  by 
the  Higher  Criticism  that  series  of  investiga 
tions  which  date  back  to  Richard  Simon,  the 
French  Oratorian  priest,  who  put  forth  in  1678 
his  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  great  German  movement  begins,  we  may 
say,  with  Eichhorn  (Introd.  to  O.T.,  com 
pleted  in  1783).  But  the  results  which  interest 
or  agitate  an  ever-growing  audience  have  been 
put  into  shape  since  1866,  and  are  associated 
with  Graf,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  who  worked 
on  lines  previously  traced  by  Astruc,  De  Wette, 
and  Reuss.  So  much  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  story  of  New  Testament  Criti 
cism  follows  another  path,  and  is  too  complicated 
for  so  slight  a  sketch  as  the  present.1 

1  List  of  modern  non-Catholic  writers  in  Briggs,  The 
Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason,  Appendix,  pt.  6 ; 
Cheyne,  ut  supra  ;  Catholic,  in  Gigot,  Gen.  Introd.  to 
H.S.,  466. 
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But  here  we  must  lay  down  a  distinction  of 
capital     importance.     Results    depending      on 

.      .    .  methods    proper    to    the    critic's   art 
Speculations  deserve   our  attention  in  the  degree 

Rejected  tkat  tkey  are  credible,  i.e.,  according 
as  they  have,  or  have  not,  solid  grounds  in 
Scripture.  Not  so  conclusions  which  really 
do  not  rest  on  evidence  at  all  but  on  veiled 
assumptions,  the  sole  warrant  for  which  is  a 
speculative  philosophy.  Thus,  if  certain  stories 
are  explained  away  because  "miracles  never 
happen,"  that  is  a  dogmatic,  not  a  critical, 
assertion,  and  should  be  examined  by  the 
metaphysician.  Again,  suppose  the  Bible 
prophecies  to  be  denied,  or  treated  as  merely 
backward  glances  at  past  events  because 
11  Revelation  of  the  future  is  impossible,"  or 
"  no  supernatural  act  can  be  verified,"  manifestly 
it  is  the  philosopher  that  speaks  here,  and  not 
the  critic.  Positions  like  these,  antecedent  to 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  so  a  priori,  we  rule  out 
on  the  present  occasion,  (i)  for  they  will  be 
considered  in  other  lectures  and  directly  met ; 
(2)  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  claim  the  support 
of  a  science  into  which  they  have  been  intruded. 
Our  own  principle  is  strictly  scientific,  for  we 
say,  "Go  by  the  evidence."  Where  that  fails 
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us  our  duty  is  plain ;  we  ought,  as  critics, 
neither  to  affirm  nor  to  deny ;  and  if  we  do 
either  to  state  that  our  conclusion  is  held  on 
other  motives  than  the  testimony  of  science. 

Yet  a  further  restriction  is  in  place. 
Criticism  being  the  province  of  experts,  men 
who  are  strangers  to  it  must  go  by 
the  weight  of  authority.  Hence  we  Unverified 
may  safely  neglect  views  which  at  onJectures 
present  have  not  in  their  favour  the  force  of 
serious  convictions  established  on  data  gener 
ally  granted.  Some  extreme  critics  deny  the 
existence  of  Abraham  and  Moses  ;  or  say  that 
Israel  never  was  in  Egypt  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea  did  not  happen ;  or  decline  to 
allow  the  return  under  Cyrus  from  exile  ;  or 
turn  into  myths,  that  is,  fables,  every  miracu 
lous  narration  in  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  ;  or  assert  that  a  company  of  anonymous 
Christians  in  Asia  Minor  wrote  St  Paul's 
Epistles ;  or  go  so  far  as  to  teach  that  we 
know  nothing  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth  except 
a  few  of  His  sayings  and  the  fact  of  His  cruci 
fixion.  Bruno  Bauer  maintained  even  that  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  produced  by 
non-Jewish  authors,  attached  to  the  Roman 
sect  of  Stoics  (from  Seneca  to  Marcus  Aurelius) 
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and  that  none  of  its  characters  were  demon- 
strably  real.  Certain  among  these  hypotheses 
involve  large  manipulations  of  the  sacred  text, 
and  run  speedily  into  circular  arguments,  where 
each  position  becomes  in  turn  premiss  and  con 
clusion.  By  such  reasoning  you  cannot  prove, 
you  only  dogmatise. 

If  we  put  aside  guesswork  of  this  description, 
we  do  so  because  it  has  not  yet  triumphed  among 
critics  or  the  reading  public.  Answers 
Baur,  etc.,  to  it  lie  close  at  hand  both  from  prin- 
discredited  cjpjes  admitted  in  secular  history,  and 
often  in  detail  from  the  Bible  itself.  Extrava 
gances  drop  as  time  goes  on.  The  unscientific 
sallies  of  Voltaire  have  fallen  out  of  date. 
Educated  men  have  passed  beyond  the  historical 
scepticism  which  sixty  years  ago  was  in  fashion. 
Strauss  wins  no  suffrages  for  his  mythical 
interpretation  of  the  Gospels  now  that  more 
profound  views  of  religion  and  history  have 
supplanted  his  rather  shallow  "  Enlightenment." 
The  old  German  Rationalist  can  scarcely  be 
found,  abroad  or  at  home.  F.  C.  Baur  and 
the  school  of  Tubingen,  long  triumphant,  are 
discredited  by  the  literature  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  well  as  by  the  recognition  of  that 
intimate  union  between  the  Church  and  the 
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New  Testament  which    simply  negatives    the 
idea  of  internecine  strife  lasting  on  among  the 
Christians  of  St  Peter  and  the  Christians  of 
St  Paul.     No  self-respecting  critic  ventures  any 
more  to  charge  upon  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
imposture  and    pious    frauds.     It   is   felt   that 
whoso    has    never    experienced    the   power   of 
religion  will  be  quite  unequal  to  a  judgement 
on  writings   of  which  the  message  is  entirely 
spiritual  and   the  contents    a    revelation   from 
depths  beyond  the  visible  frame  of  things,  from 
man's  own  soul  and  the  light  bestowed  on  it. 
All  this  we  count  as  a  gain.     In  two  centuries, 
criticism,   advancing  slowly,  with  innumerable 
defeats,   errors,   guesses,  and  gropings   in   the 
dark,  has  at  length  made  good  St  Augustine's 
contention,    that    Scripture  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  as  religious  literature,  on  its  own  ground, 
duly    regarding  the    time,  place,  manner,  and 
purpose,  in  view  of  which  it  was  given.     We 
do  not  ask  more  than  this  from  an  impartial 
student ;  but  certainly  we  ask  no  less.1 

So  much  by  way  of  necessary  prelude.  We 
not  only  allow,  but  we  heartily  welcome  the 
effort  to  increase  our  knowledge  by  setting 

1  Augustine  on  Christian  Doctrine,  x.  14-xxiii.  33  ;   On 
the  Letter  of  Genesis,  II.,  9,  20. 
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the  Scriptures  in  the  full  blaze  of  modern  lights  ; 

whether    philology,     history,     exploration     in 

~  .     ,       Bible-lands,  or  lessons  from   Eastern 

(jams  from 

sound     and  primitive  culture,  be  the  chosen 
Criticism    instrument        it  does  not  occur  to  us 
that  we  should  meet  a  sound  Higher  Criticism 
as  though  it  were  an  enemy  to  revealed  truth. 
After  carefully  testing  what  it  has  to  say  we 
feel  confident  that,  when  all  is  granted  which  it 
can  lawfully  claim,  the  Bible  will  come  forth  in 
substance  and  spirit  identical  with  its  ancient  self. 
And  in  view  of  the  literary  analysis,  or  historical 
worth,  or  ethical    stages  thus  ascertained,  we 
can  prove  that  the  Catholic  Fathers  have  made 
large  provision.     True  it  is  that  the  mechanical, 
not    to    say    carnal    and    indolent,    fashion    of 
reading  the  Scriptures  parcelwise,  overlooking 
the    context,    and    forgetting    their    Oriental, 
figurative   character,  in  sheer  disobedience   to 
what   they   tell   us   about   themselves,  can  no 
longer  be  indulged.     The  reader  must  learn  from 
the  critic  to  exercise  an  alert  mind,  to  quit  his 
Western  notions,  to  take   his   point   of  sight 
where  the   writing  indicates.     I  do  not  think 
any  man  who  reflects  on  what  is  involved  in  all 
this,  will    term    it  a  change  for  the  worse;  it 
seems  rather  a  going  on  to  perfection  and,  by 
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apprehending  the  text  more  precisely,  a 
noviciate  which  will  enable  us  to  enter  into 
its  Christian  significance.1 

What,    now,    let    us   ask,    do   critics  of  the 
"  centre  "  generally  agree  upon  in  these  matters, 
and  how  are  previous  opinions  affected    Resuits 
in  consequence  ?     We  range  the  sub-   generally 

.        -          ,  admitted  by 

jects  under  four  heads  :—  modern 

(1)  Authorship;    changes    in    the      critics 
hitherto  accepted  titles,  dates,  and  connexion, 
or  historical  grouping,  of  our  documents. 

(2)  Method   of  compilation    from    sources, 
resulting  in  variants,  doublets,  use  of  popular 
speech,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Relation    to    the    sources    themselves, 
Hebrew    and    not    Hebrew, — how    compatible 
with  Inspiration  ? 

(4)  Ethical    problems  arising  from    Divine 
permissions    or  commands  ;  the   antitheses    of 
OA  and  New  Testaments. 

Be  it  observed  once  for  all  that  we,  as 
Catholics,  do  not  profess  to  resolve  every 
difficulty  in  the  Scriptures.  We  take  them 
in  their  integrity  as  canonical  and  inspired, 
not  on  our  individual  judgement  of  particulars, 
but  by  an  act  of  faith.  As  St  Augustine  declared, 
1  Leo  XIII.,  Provid.  Dens,  Eng.  tr.,  21-25. 
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"  I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel  unless  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  moved  me 
thereto."1 

Another, — now  an  Anglican  prelate, — has  told 
us,  "  It  is,  we  may  perhaps  say,  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  believe  in  the  Bible 
without  believing  in  the  Church."1  Our  rule 
of  Faith  is  not  the  Scripture  alone,  but 
Scripture  and  Tradition  ;  we  receive  the  Canon, 
the  text,  the  religious  interpretation  of  it,  from 
this  visible  Christian  society.  Hence  the 
scientific  argument  comes  in  the  second  place ; 
it  may  be  inadequate  or  even  wanting  for 
portions  of  the  inspired  record  ;  but  never  do 
we  grant  it  the  pre-eminence  which  belongs  to 
the  Ecclesia  docens,  "the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth  "(i  Tim.  iii.  15).  Unless  our  prin 
ciples  be  thus  distinguished  from  the  Protestant 
view,  misunderstandings  will  inevitably  spring 
up.  They  are  not  chargeable  upon  us  who  have 
always  held  the  same  doctrines,  but  come  natural 
to  a  folk  which  identifies  its  English  Bible  with 
religion,  considers  it  the  whole  word  of  God, 
and  interprets  it  by  private  caprice,  taking  no 
account  of  Church,  or  Fathers,  or  critics. 

1  St  Augustine,  Contra  Ep.  Fund.  5. 

2  Gore,  Lux  Mundi,  i2th  ed.,  248. 
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From  that  English  Bible  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  order  of  the  Old  Testament  history 
was  "the  Law,  the  Psalms,  the  Pro-  ,  *  A 

w  As 

phets."  But  moderns,  with  Reuss  regards 
the  German  scholar  (in  1834),  have  AuthorshiP 
come  to  hold  that  the  Prophets  went  before 
the  Law  as  we  now  have  it ;  and  that  most  of 
the  Psalms  were  written  during  or  after  the 
Exile.  Taking  the  historical  books  from 
Genesis  to  Kings,  they  say  that  these  exhibit 
a  stratification  of  documents,  various  in  age 
and  origin,  which  were  edited,  after  622 
B.C.,  by  a  succession  of  teachers  known  as 
Deuteronomists,  because  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Pentateuch  (D)  their  development  of 
religion  is  embodied. 

A  second  editing  followed,  somewhere  about 
450  and  later,  which  we  connect  with  Ezra,  the 
restored  Temple,  the  sovereign  hierarchy. 
Hence  its  nucleus  is  termed  the  Priestly 
Code  (P.C.  or  P.)  and  attached  to  it  is  the 
complex  volume  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah 
(about  300). 

The  Pentateuch  is  really  a  Hexateuch, 
extending  to  Joshua,  made  up  of  four 
documents  with  revisions, — the  two  above, 
D  and  P,  but  likewise  two  others  more 
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ancient,  J  (the  Jahwist)  and  E  (the  Elohist). 
These  were  compiled  after  800  B.C.,  and  bound 
together  in  the  same  century  (750  or  there 
abouts),  but  the  materials  out  of  which  they 
grew  are  more  ancient. 

In  the  Five  Books,  long  held  to  be  entirely 
from  the  hand  of  Moses,  it  is  denied  by  some 

Moses  real  that  any  of  his  writing  can  be  found. 

Lawgiver  gut  a  more  balanced  view  ascribes 
to  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  and  in 
substance  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod. 
xx.  22-xxiii.  33).  Wellhausen  calls  him  "the 
founder  of  the  Torah,"  i.e.,  the  Law.  Heine 
exclaimed  in  a  famous  epigram,  "  Er  schuf 
Israel,"  Moses  created  the  people  of  Israel. 
Kautzsch  declares  that  he  established  "judicial 
and  ritual  ceremonies  "  ;  that  "  the  importance 
of  his  personality  can  hardly  be  exaggerated," 
and  has  left  "indelible  recollections";  that 
Jahweh  chose  Israel  at  Sinai,  laying  upon 
them  a  Berith  or  Divine  Constitution  ;  that  this 
was  ethical  in  its  character  ;  and  that  the  Penta 
teuch  may  still  contain  passages  of  which  Moses 
was  the  author.  Jahwism,  the  religion  of  Israel, 
says  this  independent  critic,  finds  itself  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  greatest  of  the 
Prophets.  To  him  on  this  very  account  are 
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ascribed,  in  Oriental  fashion,  the  codes  of  law 
which  aimed  at  renewing  or  applying  under 
changed  circumstances  the  moral  principles, 
and  at  expanding  the  ritual,  which  at  Horeb  or 
elsewhere  he  inaugurated.  Other  students 
(Driver,  for  instance,  and  especially  Sayce) 
grant  much  more  of  the  Pentateuchal 
legislation  as  taking  its  immediate  origin 
from  Moses.  But  the  old  unitary  conception 
of  the  Five  Books  is  given  up.  For  a  personal 
authorship  in  our  Western  sense  a  dynamic, 
but  none  the  less  effective,  influence  on  all 
parts  of  the  Torah  has  been  substituted. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  this  novel  position  P1 

First,   that  it    is    not    so    new   as    it    looks. 
Many  of  the    Fathers  held   that  "the  sacred 
writings  had  been   destroyed   in    the 
Exile,   under    Nebuchadnezzar,"   and    Fathers 
miraculously  reproduced  by  the  scribe     accept 
Ezra.     This    legend   is    set  down   in    editor  of 
the     apocryphal    Fourth     Book     of 

J  r  history 

Esdras  (xiv.   21,   24,  41-47).   a  work 
of  the  same  period    as    Josephus   (about  A.D. 
84-96).      And  those  who  relied  upon  it  could 
never    have    maintained     the     strict     Mosaic 

1  Trad,  of  Script.,  44-54  ;  Kautzsch  in  Hastings,  Extra 
Vol.,  624-632. 
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authorship  of  our  actual  Five  Books.  Nay, 
St  Jerome,  who  did  not  believe  in  it,  writes, 
"  Whether  you  please  (volueris)  to  call  Moses 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  Ezra  the 
restorer  (instauratoreni)  of  the  same  work." 

But    there    is    more    to    be    said.      These 

Catholic  teachers  did   not  go  far  into  critical 

problems.      They   simply    took   over 

No  Church        •  i  •    •  i 

definitions  Wltnout  revision  the  names  and 
opinions  which  floated  down  to  them 
from  Hebrew  sources.  No  definition,  fixing  the 
authorship  of  a  sacred  volume,  has  ever  been 
issued  by  the  Church.  Titles  in  the  Canon 
are  not  inspired.  Like  those  of  Papal  docu 
ments  they  serve  as  rubrics  to  the  matter, 
not  necessarily  as  subscriptions  of  the  writer's 
name.  They  may  even  be  "  pseudepigraphs  "  ; 
for  instance,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  a  Greek- 
Jewish  treatise  of  Alexandria,  not  by  David's 
son,  which  our  Bible  includes.  Every  title, 
therefore,  stands  or  falls  by  its  own  merits. 
This  does  not  imply  that  all  questions  regard 
ing  the  author  may  be  neglected.  But  we 
do  not  know,  and  are  not  called  on  to  find 
out,  who  wrote  Kings,  Chronicles,  Maccabees, 
to  mention  no  other  books  of  Scripture.  In 
itself,  the  problem  of  authorship  belongs  to 
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criticism  ;  it  touches  the  faith  only  in  certain 
cases,  and  which  these  are  has  never  been 
defined. 

"It  does  not  much  signify,"  says,  in  1563, 
Melchior  Canus,  a  classic  authority  and  theo 
logian  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  to 
the  Catholic  Faith,  that  any  book  viewfof 
was  written  by  this  or  that  author,  Catholic 
so  long  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  believed 
to  be  the  author  of  it."  He  refers  to  St 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  calls  the  question 
"  very  superfluous,"  and  even  "ridiculous,"  as 
though  we  should  ask  with  what  pen  a  man 
wrote  his  letter.  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  keeping 
these  words  in  view,  remarks,  "It  seems  in  a 
way  superstitious  that  one  should  be  very 
careful  to  inquire  touching  the  instrumental 
causes  [i.e.,  the  human  writers]  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture."  St  Augustine  looks  on  such 
disputes  with  indifference,  and  St  Chrysostom 
equally.  So  Theodoret,  "  What  matter  if  a 
Psalm  be  of  one  or  other,  since  it  is  plain  that 
all  are  written  by  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Coming  down  to  modern  theologians,  we  find 
similar  principles  expressed  by  Masius, 
Salmeron,  Bellarmine,  Lorinus,  Pineda.  And 
Masius  (died  in  1573)  taught  that  some  late 
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editor  revised  the  Pentateuch  ;  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  Bonfrere  (1641)  who  asserted 
that  "the  Book  of  Joshua  is  rightly  joined  on 
in  order  to  the  books  of  Moses,"  i.e.,  there  is 
a  Hexateuch.  The  great  Benedictine  scholar, 
Calmet  (1757),  echoed  these  sentiments. 
Lastly,  the  Jesuit  Billot  in  our  time  grants  to 
another  Jesuit,  von  Hummelauer,  that  "it  is 
of  no  consequence  as  regards  the  nature  of  an 
inspired  book,  who  was  its  instrumental 
author."  On  this  head  Catholic  tradition  is, 
then,  as  clear  as  it  is  uniform.1 

Bearing    in   mind    these   testimonies,    which 

could  be  largely  added  to,  we  rehearse  other 

Some      chief      positions       current      among 

further     mO(}erate    j3ut    fu\\y   qualified    critics. 

Statements  J 

of  H.  c.  For  instance : — 
That  the  Book  of  Isaiah  comes  from  many 
authors,  not  only  the  illustrious  prophet  of 
Jerusalem  under  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah 
(740-690?),  or  the  "Great  Unknown"  in  the 
days  of  Cyrus  (536),  but  various  denouncers 
of  lapses  into  superstition  afterwards.  The 
title  is  collective  and  the  volume  an  "antho 
logy,"  made  from  sources  not  named  except 
the  first. 

1  Abridged  from  Trail,  of  Script.,  39-42- 
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That  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  Job,  are  com 
posite  in  different  degrees ;  and  the  Elihu 
speeches  in  the  latter  have  been  inserted,  after 
the  original  was  finished,  by  another  hand. 

That  David  cannot  be  the  sole  author  of 
the  Psalms, — a  restriction  for  which  the 
Council  of  Trent  allowed  in  its  Canon, 
"Davidic  Psalter,"  not  "Psalms  of  David," 
— and  that  his  share  of  the  150,  though  to 
be  admitted,  need  not  be  extensive.  Our 
present  edition  has  passed  through  many 
stages,  perhaps  down  to  the  Maccabean  era,— 
yet  so  low  a  date  is  improbable. 

That  Solomon  did  not  write  the  whole  of 
Proverbs,  or  any  part  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  the 
Canticles. 

That  Daniel  is  an  Apocalypse,  pseudo 
nymous  rather  than  the  ancient  seer's 
composition,  though  it  may  embody  some 
materials  from  his  time.  And  that  it  belongs, 
not  to  the  Babylonian  or  Persian  era,  but  to 
168  or  164,  B.C.1 

That  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  works 
founded  on  materials  partly  common  to  all 
three  (synopsis),  partly  separate ;  but  in  a 

1  Convenient  summaries  in  Driver,  fntrod.  to  Lit. 
O.T. 
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high  state  of  complexity  ;  and   that  we  have 
not  before  us  the   original    Matthew 

Results  in 

the  New    or  Mark,  except  as  embedded  in  our 

Testament  revised  narratives. 

That  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  did  not 
actually  compose  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  the 
Johannine  Epistles.  That  this  Gospel  has  a 
symbolic  intention,  and  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  Church  at  Ephesus  which  speaks  in 
its  epilogue,  though  it  contains  the  history  and 
sayings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  preserved  by  His 
disciple  St  John.  The  matter  comes  from  him  ; 
the  shape  into  which  it  is  cast  was  derived 
from  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo.  Thus  St 
John  would  have  originated  Apocalypse,  Gospel, 
and  Epistles  ;  but  the  disparities  of  style  would 
be  due  to  difference  of  composition. 

That  St  Paul's  hand  did  not  touch  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  that  i  and  2 
Timothy  and  Titus,  while  in  substance  Pauline, 
contain  other  elements. 

That  much  the  same  ought  to  be  said  of 
2  Peter,  which  in  its  actual  state  exhibits 
traces  of  a  period  later  than  A.D.  60-67. 1 

1  Consult  Hastings,  D.  B.}  under  each  title.  Extreme 
views  of  St  John,  by  Abbott,  in  Encyc.  BibL;  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  by  van  Manen,  same  work. 
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Evidently,   in   one  hour's  discourse,  we  are 

unable  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  these 

assertions   have    been    put    forward. 

AdmTsstbie  Each  must  be  taken  with  its  alleged 
proofs.     And  some  present  less  diffi 
culty  than  others  to  the  upholders  of  tradition. 
But,    granting    them  as   they  stand,   Catholic 
apologists    of     name    do    not     see    in     their 
admission  a  peril   to  our  Faith.     If  there   be 
such,  it  is  asked,  how  does  that  appear  ?     The 
Sacred  Books  remain  as  hitherto  canonical  and 
inspired.     Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  the 
Evangelists    including    St    John,    keep    their 
association,  modified  in  the  letter  but  effective 
according  to  the  spirit,  with  groups  of  docu 
ments    formerly   ascribed    to    them ;    and    the 
"indelible    recollections"    which    Hebrew    or 
Christian  antiquity  has  brought  down  with  it 
are  not  denied,  though  a  complex  be  taken  for 
a  simple  analysis  of  the  subject-matter.     Thus 
Kuenen  recognises  Deut.  xiii.-xxvi.  as  a  new 
edition  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which  is 
itself  essentially  Mosaic.     Cheyne  agrees  with 
Driver  that   the  chief  ceremonial    institutions 
referred  to  in  the  Priestly  Code  are  "in  their 
origin  of  great   antiquity."     That   revision  of 
the   Law,  says  Cheyne,   "contains  many  very 
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early  elements."  Kuenen,  moreover,  while 
granting  a  revelation  at  Sinai,  talks  of  its 
promulgation  by  Moses  just  before  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  ;  so  that  here  is  the  basis  in  fact 
on  which  Deuteronomy  builds.  And  he  tells 
us,  "  It  is  Moses1  great  work  and  enduring 
merit — not  that  he  introduced  into  Israel  any 
particular  religious  forms  and  practices,  but 
that  he  established  the  service  of  Jahweh 
among  his  people  on  a  moral  footing." 
Kautzsch,  and  Cheyne  also  in  strong  terms, 
mark  the  absolute  difference  between  the  God- 
given  religion  of  Israel,  with  its  "ethical 
monotheism,"  and  the  tribal  worship  of  Hadad 
or  Chemosh.  From  such  a  beginning  it  was 
always  possible  for  the  Prophets  to  take  up 
their  burden,  as  restorers  not  revolutionaries, 
in  a  line  of  which  the  term  was  Christianity.1 

About   the  New  Testament  we  will  say  a 
word  later. 

As  Orientals    do    not    conceive    of 

ceming"    authorship    in    our    jealous    Western 

Variants,    spirit,    and  copyright  is  unknown  to 

Doublets,  IT-  r         ••«.• 

Midrashim,  them,  so  the  European  way  of  writing 
and       history  differs  from  theirs,  and  theirs 
from  ours.     The  Assyro- Babylonians 
1  Kautzsch,  ut  supra ;  Cheyne,  Crits.  0.  T.,  279-287. 
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had,  it  is  true,  a  method  of  chronology, 
records  in  brick  and  stone,  with  officially-dated 
correspondence  and  contracts.  But  the 
Hebrew  documents,  even  when  historical,  are 
framed  more  loosely;  their  tone  is  popular; 
they  arise  by  compilation ;  and  the  editor 
frequently  passes  no  judgement  on  the  details, 
nor  attempts  to  harmonise  them,  but  leaves 
their  strands  visible  side  by  side  in  the  shape 
which  they  had  originally.  Moreover,  the 
Bible  looks  at  its  heroes  and  their  story  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  It  allows  free  handling 
to  enforce  a  moral ;  and  so  we  get  Midrashim 
or  Haggadah, — words  almost  equivalent  to  the 
"  philosophy  "  or  the  "  romance  "  of  history.  In 
the  same  book  many  degrees  of  representation 
will  be  marked.  And  these  features  characterise 
the  whole  range  from  Genesis  to  Chronicles, 
more  or  less  as  may  be ;  while  in  Daniel, 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  2  Maccabees,  the 
Haggadic  intention  is  evident. 

Doublets  or  variations  on  similar  themes 
meet  us  in  the  story  of  Creation,  the  Flood, 
Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph ;  critics  discern  a 
"  triple  tradition  "  of  the  Exodus  ;  many  parallel 
narratives  occur  in  Judges  ;  the  life  of  David  is 
told  several  times  over  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles. 
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We  account  for  all  this  by  remembering  the 

method    of    Semite    composition.       It    is    not 

Gibbon  or   Thucydides    that    writes. 

How 

Account    Quotation,   explicit  as    in    Kings    or 
J°T-^e     2     Maccabees,     implicit     very    often 

Variations 

noted  ?  but  recognisable,  "  leaves  the  responsi 
bility  of  borrowed  statements  to  the  source 
whence  it  drew  them,  or  follows  a  recognised 
way  of  thinking  and  speaking."  So  Professor 
Schanz,  the  well-known  Catholic  commentator.1 
And  a  late  Roman  Jesuit,  Comely,  "If  in  the 
Sacred  Books  God  had  intended  to  teach  us 
chronology  and  [secular]  history,  Providence 
would  have  taken  care  that  dates,  persons, 
names  of  lands  and  peoples,  should  be  pre 
served  without  error.  But  how  great  is  the 
uncertainty  of  these  particulars  in  our  editions, 
who  does  not  know?"  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
quotes  St  Augustine,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not 
intend  to  teach  men  those  things  (such  as  the 
physical  nature  of  the  universe)  which  were  in 
no  degree  profitable  to  salvation  "  ; — and  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  "  The  sacred  writers  went  by 
sensible  appearances,  or  set  down  matters 
which  God,  who  was  addressing  men,  signified 

1  Schanz,  Christian  Apol.,  Eng.  tr.,  II.,  434. 

2  Comely,  Gen.  Introd,  (Latin),  582. 
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in  the  way  they  could  understand  and  to  which 
they  were  accustomed."  The  Pope  then 
teaches  us  that  "it  will  be  well  to  apply  these 
principles  to  cognate  sciences,  and  above  all  to 
history."  St  Jerome  anticipated  the  Leonine 
rule  when  he  remarked,  "  Many  things  are  put 
down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  time  to  which  they  belong,  and 
not  as  the  real  state  of  the  case  (rei  veritas) 
implied."  And  again,  "The  truth  and  order 
of  history  are  observed,  not  as  the  event  itself 
was,  but  as  in  that  time  it  was  supposed 
to  be."2 

Eastern  literature,  such  as  the  Bible  contains 
it,  is  of  many  kinds.  We  read  there  "  free"  or 
traditional  history,  laws,  parables,  apologues, 
poems.  The  term  "  semi-poetical  books  "  has 
been  applied  by  Father  Prat,  S.J.,  to  Esther, 
Judith,  Tobit,  and  is  equally  valid  for  Job  and 
Jonah.  How  much  real  history  works  of  this 
description  hold  we  need  not,  and  often  we 
cannot,  determine.  They  are  Haggadah,  the 
well-known  form  of  a  moralising  story,  in 
which  teacher  and  audience  were  interested 
not  to  verify  the  incidents  but  to  grasp  the 

1  Leo  XIII. ,  ut  supra,  Eng.  tr.,  24,  25. 

2  Jerome,  Comment,  on  Jeremiah,  xxviii.  10,  15. 
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religious  lesson.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  be  careful  to  remember  that  the 
focussing  of  narratives  in  this  way  supposes 
real  situations  to  which  they  correspond.  To 
talk  of  "  falsehood "  here  would  be  highly 
uncritical.1 

But  one  kind  of  literature  which  plays  an 
all-important  part   in   the   West   we  shall   not 

No  Abstract  li^ht     UP°n>    ES     WG     tUm     °Vei"     theSG 

System  in  Hebrew  pages.  They  unfold  no 
system  of  metaphysics ;  the  philo 
sophy  we  learn  from  them  is  moulded  on 
concrete,  not  abstract,  forms ;  it  is  living, 
personal,  symbolic,  wrapped  up  in  stories,  or 
uttered  in  figurative  language  by  seer  and 
prophet.  There  is  a  vehicle  of  representation, 
which  contains  divine  truth.  Or  the  "  letter  "  is 
one  thing,  the  "  spirit  "  another.  Not  as  if  we 
could  separate  them  like  the  moral  tacked  on 
to  an  ^Esop's  fable  from  the  tale  which  has 
suggested  it.  The  lesson  is  given  through 
the  form,  and  both  must  be  taken  together. 
Historically,  so  it  was  that  Israel  received  the 
message  of  life,  and  in  that  shape  we  have 
made  it  our  own.  This  brings  us  to  the  next 
inquiry  :— 

1  More  fully  in  Trad,  of  Script.,  112-116. 
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How  are  we  to  interpret  the  Bible  cosmog 
onies,  origins,  genealogies,  alleged 

scientific  statements  ?     What  is  their  scripture 
value  for  the  Christian  ?  teach 

ITT  i        i  Science? 

We  reply  that  their  spiritual  signi 
ficance  is  valid  for  all  time ;  their  historical 
only  so  far  as  inspiration  certifies  it  and  the 
facts  warrant,  when  duly  interpreted ;  their 
ethical  is  to  be  judged  by  the  New  Testament 
standard. 

St  Thomas  Aquinas1  writes,  "It  is  very 
harmful  to  affirm  or  deny  as  though  belonging 
to  religious  doctrine,  things  with  which  it  has 
no  concern.  Safer  it  is  in  my  opinion  that  we 
should  not  teach  as  dogmas  of  the  faith  such 
views  as  philosophers  have  commonly  held  [in 
astronomy]  though  not  repugnant  to  it ;  nor 
should  we  deny  what  those  men  assert,  as  if 
contradicting  it,  lest  occasion  be  given  to  the 
wise  of  this  world  of  scorning  what  the  faith 
declares."  Thus  he  would  explain  the  language 
in  Genesis  i.  about  sun  and  moon,  not  by 
taking  it  to  the  letter,  but  from  the  Hebrew 
standpoint.  Of  course,  the  canon  applies 
throughout  Scripture  generally. 

1  Aquinas,  O/>usc.  X. ;  quoted  also  by  Leo  XIII.,  ut 
supra,  25. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  be  anxious  when  we 

are  told  that  the  Hebrews  derived  the  matter 

of  their   cosmogonies   from   a    wide- 

Assynan 

Sources  spread  "  international "  tradition, 
vehide7of  wn^cn  tneY  shared  with  Babylonians 
Hebrew  and  other  Eastern  races.1  Certainly 
these  views  are  not  to  be  taken  on 
trust.  To  a  certain  extent  they  may  be 
reasonable  ;  but  they  require  precaution  in 
the  handling.  Conjectures  must  be  verified, 
resemblances  traced  in  a  sound  historical 
pedigree.  When,  however,  we  grant  them  on 
the  whole,  what  follows  ?  Merely  that  such 
tradition  furnished  the  vehicle  by  which 
Monotheism  was  taught,  and  the  idolatry,  or 
Pantheism,  or  Dualism,  of  Assyrians,  Phoe 
nicians,  Persians,  overthrown.  It  is  with 
Genesis  in  the  prophetic  meaning  that  we  are 
concerned ;  and  this  abides  after  the  pictu 
resque  of  its  description  has  been  assigned  its 
proper  worth.  We  cannot  understand  literally 
that  God  spoke  human  words  before  Adam's 
race  existed ;  or  that  He  rested  from  His 
labours  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  like. 
All  theophanies  in  the  Bible  are  of  necessity 
symbolic,  for  "  No>m^n--§^h  seen  God  at  any 

,  58-62. 
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time  "  (John  i.  18).  Visions  claim  their  truth  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  truth  of  the  senses.  Ideal  and 
figurative  elements,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be 
discernible  in  those  chapters  of  Genesis  i.-x., 
which  depict  the  first  fortunes  of  mankind. 
Mark  this,  too.  In  what  degree  the  date  of 
compilation  is  brought  lower  down,  in  the 
same  it  becomes  evident  that  we  must  put  on 
the  language  and  imagery  a  spiritual  mean 
ing.  The  Deuteronomists,  the  Prophets  like 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  Scribes  like  Ezra, 
whose  influence  on  the  Pentateuch  modern 
critics  proclaim,  did  assuredly  not  conceive  of 
Israel's  Deity  in  "gross  anthropomorphic" 
fashion.  They  understood,  not  less  than  we 
do,  how  great  is  the  difficulty  of  uttering 
divine  revelations  in  the  tongue  of  the  children 
of  men ;  but  they  saw  likewise  that  these 
primitive  hieroi  logoi, — as  Herodotus  would 
have  called  them, — these  sacred  stories,  had  a 
depth  of  significance  for  the  world  which  never 
can  be  exhausted. 

So  the  Roman   Cardinal  Meignan  whichia 
describes    the    first    ten    chapters    of  also  Chris- 
Genesis  as  containing  "the  religious 
philosophy  of  history  "  ;  and  he  does  but  echo 
what   the    Fathers,    from    Origen    downwards, 
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have  insisted  upon.  The  Church  reads  in 
them  her  doctrine  of  an  historical  Adam,  in 
whose  lapse  from  the  ideal  human  nature  fell, 
and  the  promise  of  another  who  should  redeem 
and  restore  it.  But  she  has  never  pinned  her 
theologians  to  any  one  scheme  of  exegesis ; 
and,  says  Aquinas,  "  the  Saints  preserving 
Scripture  truth  have  explained  the  text  in 
various  manners."  History  bears  him  out. 
While  every  one  of  the  Fathers  applies  in 
some  degree  the  allegorical  method  to  Old 
Testament  narratives, — in  which  process  Origen 
goes  beyond  all  bounds, — the  Easterns  (school 
of  Antioch)  incline  to  be  literal,  but  the  Wes 
terns  (following  the  school  of  Alexandria)  tend 
to  spiritualise  details  that,  as  St  Augustine 
puts  it,  "  seem  to  teach  perversely."  Yet  neither 
Augustine  nor  his  medieval  followers  would 
sacrifice  the  truth  of  history  as  Origen  did. 
Our  concern,  being  Christians,  is  always,  in 
deed,  about  the  things  signified,  about  religion  ; 
the  rest  is  a  means,  not  the  end,  to  be  elucidated 
by  reference  to  its  sources,  wherever  accessible. 
The  whole  is  inspired  ;  its  inward  and  outward 
combine  for  our  learning ;  but  we  should 
distinguish  between  that  which  is  directly 
addressed  to  us  and  that  which  in  the  first 
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place  had  regard  to  an  imagination  unlike  our 
own,  and  to  a  people  who  took  their  philosophy 
in  symbols  and  parables.1 

Thus  the  "generations  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  when  they  were  created  "  declare  a 
dogmatic  truth  which  is  opposed  to  Moses  not 
Atheism  ;  but  Genesis  does  not  con-  a  Geologist 
tain  a  revealed  geology,  chronology,  or  story 
of  the  nations.  St  Augustine,  with  whom  St 
Thomas  agrees,  interprets  the  Six  Days  as 
a  series  of  visions,  not  periods  or  epochs  in 
the  world's  making,  but  aspects  under  which 
the  Divine  energy  is  manifested.  The  late 
Bishop  Clifford  termed  this  opening  chapter 
a  ritual-hymn,  which  consecrated  to  Jahweh 
the  days  of  the  week.  Attempts  were  certainly 
frequent,  not  long  ago,  to  discover  in  the 
Mosaic  poem  a  record  such  as  the  story  of 
the  rocks  would  confirm,  at  least  in  outline 
(Periodism).  It  is  now  felt  that  science  and 
religion  both  protest  against  a  theory  which 
the  evidence  refutes,  and  which  attributes  to 
the  Bible  a  scientific  revelation  it  has  never 
claimed.  For  the  defence  of  our  creed  we  do 
not  require  that  this,  or  similar,  portions  of 
Scripture  should  be  taken  literally.  How  much 
1  Trad,  of  Script.,  15,  215-220. 
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is  symbol,  how  much  founded  on  fact,  will  be 
disputed,  and  always  has  been  disputed,  among 
orthodox  commentators,  who  are  still  of  one 
mind  in  upholding  the  dogmas  of  creation,  the 
Fall,  original  sin,  and  redemption,  tracing  them 
in  Genesis  under  its  mystic  veils.  Nothing  in 
the  text  is  false,  nothing  erroneous,  once  we 
have  entered  into  its  drift  and  put  ourselves 
in  the  attitude  of  a  Hebrew  prophet's  audience 
between  1500  and  500  B.C.  Only  on  these 
conditions  was  religion  to  be  taught ;  and  only 
by  attending  to  them  is  the  critic  justified.1 

Ethical    problems    are   still    confronting   us. 

Here  is  the  general  question.     How  can  that 

be  a  Revelation  which  allows  or  even 

(4)  Moral  . 

Problems  of  commands   a   series    of    actions    For- 

the  Old     bidden    by  natural  ethics,  repugnant 
Testament  '.     .  . 

to  the  Christian  teaching  r 

We  answer  thus.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
objection  falls  outside  our  subject.  The 
Higher  Criticism  did  not  discover  it  and  has 
added  nothing  to  its  force,  whatever  that  may 
be.  It  was  used  by  Gnostics  of  every  shade, 
by  heathens  like  Celsus  and  Neo-Platonists 
like  Porphyry,  to  deny  the  inspired  character 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  supreme  god- 
1  Trad,  of  Script.,  242-251. 
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head  of  Jahweh.  We  can  therefore  treat  it 
briefly. 

As  for  the  facts,  they  are  recognised  (and 
this  alone  would  be  answer  enough)  in  both 
Testaments ;  by  the  Prophets,  by  our  Lord  in 
the  Gospels,  by  St  Paul ;  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  gives  their  explanation,  viz.,  revealed 
truth  came  "  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,"  not  all  at  once  or  from  the  first. 

We  call  this  the  Law  of  Evolution, — from 
the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect,  by  virtue 
of  an  influence  which  little  by  little  Evoiutjon 

controls  the  matter   and  guides   the  the  Law  of 
.        .  A         i  t.      Scripture 

development.     As    the   germ    to  the 

life  of  the  species,  so  was  the  Divine  Idea 
planted  in  the  prophet's  heart,  to  Israel  and 
its  Scriptures. 

Such  is  the  method  which  accounts  for  :— 

(a)  The  compilatory,    eclectic,    yet    definite 
structure  of  the  Bible ; 

(b)  The  growth  of  institutions,  with  all  their 
changes ; 

(c)  The  toleration,  which  in  practice  would 
be   equivalent   often    to    the    commanding,    of 
acts  afterwards  prohibited.     We   must  watch 
the  drift,  judge  by  results,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  so  it  is  God  educates  humanity. 
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We,  who  reap  the  advantage  of  that  long 
training,  cannot  but  feel  shocked  when  we 
look  back  over  those  ages  of  violence  and 
cruelty.  If  we  were  insensible  to  their  pheno 
mena,  we  should  be  on  a  level  with  them. 
But  our  finer  sense  is  a  gift  which  Christianity 
has  bestowed,  and  is  yet  capable  of  improve 
ment. 

Now  here  it  is  that  an  advance  in  Critical 

Knowledge    is    really   a    gain    to    the    cause 

of  religion.     For    it    enables    us    to 

Criticism  . 

Explains   grasP    tne    dmerence    between    ages 
many     and     civilisations     which      the     less 

Difficulties   . 

instructed  confound,  and  use  to  their 
harm. 

The  critic,  by  setting  the  various  parts  of 
the  O.  T.  in  their  true  perspective,  shows  us 
how  we  ought  to  understand  them.  He  brings 
out  the  vital  connections  of  the  Prophets  with 
Christ  and  Christianity.  He  limits  the  scope 
of  those  fiercer  enactments  to  the  days  when 
they  were  given.  He  illustrates  the  Church- 
teaching,  derived  from  our  Lord  and  St  Paul, 
that  the  Jewish  Law  was  not  final,  not 
adequate  to  the  highest  demands,  but  a 
shadow  of  which  the  Gospel  is  the  substance. 
He  restores  the  note  of  time,  without  which  a 
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vast  collection  of  writings  like  the  Bible  may 
be  made  to  mean  anything  or  nothing,  per 
verted  from  its  right  sense,  and  fearfully 
misapplied. 

Valid  criticism  defends  Holy  Scripture 
against  ridicule,  when  Voltaire  assails  it ; 
against  superstition,  when  ignorant 
Jews  or  Christians  put  on  its  sepa-  .ll 
rate  phrases  a  sense  they  never  had  ; 
against  fanaticism,  when  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Law  is  read  without  consideration  of  the  Gospel- 
spirit.  Divine  Ideas,  working  in  the  medium 
of  time,  adapting  themselves  to  the  minds  of 
men  who  announce  or  record  them,  must  needs 
take  the  colour,  shape,  voice,  whereby  they 
become  intelligible  to  the  generation  which 
the  Prophet  has  in  view.  No  writing,  though 
inspired,  can  escape  these  conditions.  The 
Old  Testament,  designed  for  ancient  Hebrews 
first  of  all,  should  be  studied  in  this  light, — a 
hard  task,  made  easier  by  the  researches 
and  conquests  of  critics,  explorers,  decipherers 
of  documents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see 
more  clearly  into  it  than  at  any  previous 
period ;  it  has  grown  in  fascination,  as  the 
horizon  expands ;  while  its  religious  import 
ance  is  greater  than  ever. 
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Concerning  the  New  Testament,  these 
remarks  are  submitted.  Historical  evidence 
New  for  its  authorship,  unlike  that  of  the 
Testament  Hebrew  volume,  is  found  outside  it, 
and  has  borne  the  brunt  of  cross- 
examination.  No  substantial  changes  have 
much  in  their  favour.  The  conjectures  of 
Tubingen  which  threw  it  far  forward  into 
the  second  century  have  lost  ground,  thanks 
to  a  really  better  scientific  appreciation  of  what 
the  Fathers  testify.  The  dates  more  or  less 
extant  in  tradition,  and  those  which  the  ablest 
critics  advance,  are  tending  to  approximate. 
Even  the  difficulties  of  the  Johannine  problem 
appear  to  be  diminished  ;  and  Harnack's  view, 
"  the  Gospel  of  John  the  Elder  according  to 
John  the  Apostle,"  seems  very  close  to  that 
which  the  Muratorian  Canon  exemplifies,  and 
which  the  eminent  German  Catholic  Dr 
Schanz,  already  quoted,  illustrates.  "  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel,"  he  says,  "we  are  often  in 
doubt  whether  a  concept  is  to  be  taken  sensibly 
or  spiritually.  .  .  .  The  character  of  this 
Gospel  is  neither  strictly  historical  nor  strictly 
dogmatic.  But  the  latter  element  pre 
dominates."  And  another  apologist,  Dr 
Hettinger,  "A  strictly  literal  rendering  of 
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the  discourses  of  Jesus  is  here  as  little 
maintained  with  regard  to  St  John  as  in  the 
longer  speeches  of  Jesus  given  by  the 
Synoptists."  And  Cardinal  Newman,  "  Every 
clause  of  our  Lord's  speeches  in  St  John  may 
be  in  St  John's  manner,  yet  every  clause  may 
contain  the  matter  which  our  Lord  spoke  in 
Aramaic." 

The  historical  truth  of  our  Gospels  is 
admitted  by  a  critic  so  uncompromising  as 
Holtzmann  in  these  words,  "They  contain  as 
their  kernel  nothing  but  the  genuine  picture 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  clearly  recognisable  in 
its  main  features."  Deeds  and  words  are, 
then,  equally  authentic.  But  they  rest  on 
oral  tradition  as  well  as  on  documents  ;  Gospels 
and  Acts  were  composed  in  the  Church  and 
for  the  Church,  not  as  if  secular  narratives, 
but  to  be  read  by  Christians,  a  part  of  whose 
Liturgy  they  soon  became.  Light  is  hereby 
thrown  on  their  structure,  their  method  of 
reporting  discourses  and  parables,  their  con 
nection  with  catechesis,  or  the  training  of  the 
faithful.  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  is  our  inheri 
tance  from  the  Church.  Dogma  and  the  New 
Testament  are  not  to  be  divided.  And  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  is  due  to  the  Catholic 
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orbis  terrarum  which  has  securely  judged 
between  the  written  word  of  God  and  all  other 
literature.1 

We  distinguish  in  the  movement  of  criticism 

those  conclusions  which  are  simply  results  of 

a  sceptical  system   of  thought   from 

those  which  follow  upon  exact  study 

of  documents  and  monuments. 

We  put  aside  all  inferences  founded  on  a 
denial  that  miracles  occur,  that  prophecy  can 
be  given  by  Divine  objective  communications. 
Our  maxim  is,  "Go  by  the  evidence." 

Of  course,  we  grant  that  particular  proofs 
of  every  supernatural  fact  in  the  Bible  are  not 
now  forthcoming.  We  accept  them  on  general 
grounds — (a)  that  Scripture  is  trustworthy ; 
(b)  that  the  Church  has  always  borne  witness 
to  them  and  does  so  now. 

We  are  not  committed  to  Western  ideas  of 
authorship,  which  the  Bible  has  never  known  ; 
or  to  the  names  of  authors  simply  on  ground 
of  superscriptions.  We  allow  pseudonymous 
titles,  e.g.  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  and  in 

1  See  Trad,  of  Script.,  146-153  ;  159-171  ;  quotations 
in  above  paragraph  from  Fr.  v.  Hiigel,  "  The  Church 
and  the  Bible,"  Dublin  Review,  Oct.  1894,  brochure, 
22-29. 
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general  we  say  that  the  Mosaic,  Isaianic, 
Davidic,  ascription  of  respective  portions  may 
be  taken  in  a  large  or  virtual  sense,  if  the 
evidence  warrants.  But  there  is  no  scientific 
need  to  alter  the  names  attached  to  the  New 
Testament. 

Variations  in  detail  are  to  be  explained  by 
referring  them  to  their  several  sources  ;  and 
the  compiler  does  not  always  intend  to  guarantee 
their  truth.  Many  current  opinions  are  reported 
on  which  no  judgement  is  passed.  Some  are 
plainly  insertions,  not  assertions ;  and  thus  not 
"  oracles  of  the  Lord  "  ;  but  the  narrative  in 
which  they  occur  is  inspired.1 

This  applies  to  all  scientific  statements ;  to 
much  of  the  history ;  to  chronology,  topog 
raphy,  biology.  On  none  of  these  subjects 
does  the  Bible  intend  to  teach  from  revealed 
sources,  or  at  all,  except  as  they  have  a  religious 
bearing. 

And  even  religious  truth  is  taught  by  poetical 
imagery  and  parabolic  narratives,  not  in 
abstract  terms.  Language  and  materials  are 
often  adapted  from  ancient  traditions.  Hence 
we  interpret  by  distinguishing  the  Divine 

1  See  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Biblical  Commission, 
and  supra,  p.  70  [in  volume,  but  here  p.  36]. 
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element,  Israel's  contribution  ;  while  we  recog 
nise  and  allow  for  what  is  earthly. 

We  affirm  in  the  whole  Bible  a  method  of 
development,  and  assign  to  each  period  its 
own  spiritual  horizon,  its  ethics,  laws,  and 
ritual.  There  is  a  "  progress  by  antagonism  "  ; 
Law  and  Gospel  represent  ideas  in  some 
respects  opposed  ;  but  we  account  for  this  by 
a  Divine  toleration  of  "weak  and  beggarly 
elements,"  which  does  not  hinder  Revelation 
from  being  a  definite  historical  movement  with 
Israel  as  its  bearer,  its  Prophet. 

We  consider  that  Bible,  Church,  and  Creed 
make  up  one  great  series  of  facts  and  doctrines, 
all  conspiring  to  the  same  end.  Therefore,  the 
permanent  worth  of  Holy  Scripture  must  be 
determined  by  its  relation  to  Christ,  who  lives 
on  in  the  Society  which  He  founded.  A  true 
Higher  Criticism  endeavours  to  trace  out  the 
various  times  and  moments  of  the  story  ; 
dogma  gathers  up  its  significance  and  points 
the  moral.  Between  these  two  methods  we 
grant  a  specific  difference  as  regards  their  aim, 
but  no  real  opposition  or  lasting  quarrel. 
That  the  Church  must  view  scholarship  in  the 
light  of  her  own  religious  principles  will  be 
granted.  Hence  her  extreme  caution  where 
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novel  positions  are  advanced.  To  preserve  the 
text  from  fanciful  conjecture,  and  its  true  sense 
from  being  lost,  is  a  task  at  once  conservative 
and  critical  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  has  been  suggested,  at  the  close  of  this 
Lecture,  that  we  find  "difficulties  "  in  the  Bible 
only  because  we  attribute  to  it  a 
supernatural  origin.  They  would 


disappear,  it  is  said,  if  we  handled  it  °atum  of 
like  any  other  book  written  by  fall 
ible  men.  The  answer  is  twofold.  First, 
many  of  the  commonest  objections  or  diffi 
culties  raised  are  simply  misunderstandings, 
created  by  inflicting  our  Western  ideas  upon 
Eastern  documents  which  were  composed  with 
out  reference  to  them.  But,  secondly,  those 
who,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot  now  even 
summarise,  accept  the  Christian  teaching,  are 
bound  to  look  on  the  Scriptures  as  inspired, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Divine  provenance.  That 
mysteries  and  obscurities  should  occur  in  the 
Revelation,  and  consequently  in  its  record,  will 
be  obvious  to  anyone  who  considers  what  the 
fact  itself  implies.  Human  thought  cannot 
exhaust  the  Ineffable  ;  and  in  these  remainders, 
which  are  left  when  it  has  done  its  best, 
problems  will  ever  be  arising.  But  to  deny  the 
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supernatural  is  to  face  problems  infinitely  more 
arduous.  The  Christian  Religion  comes  to  us 
after  centuries,  with  all  its  evidence,  still  as  the 
mightiest  moral  and  humanising  force  in  the 
world.  It  guarantees  its  own  record  as  the 
Bible  contains  it.  We  feel  the  incomparable 
majesty  of  which  that  volume  bears  tokens 
from  first  to  last.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  be 
unaware  that  human  elements  have  been  made 
in  it  the  vehicle  of  heavenly  truths,  and  so  it  is 
that  difficulties  present  themselves,  to  be 
resolved  by  learning  or  patiently  endured  by 
faith. 
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BESIDES  works  mentioned  in  the  Lecture,  the  following 
may  be  consulted.  Non-Catholic  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 

Catholic  Dictionary.    Addis,  Arnold,  and  Scannell. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (French).     Vigouroux. 

Barnes,  Mgr.  A.  S.  Articles  on  the  Gospels  in  Monthly 
Rev.,  1904,  andjourn.  of  Theol.  Studies,  1905. 

Biesen,  Vanden  C.  "Authors,  etc.,  of  Hexateuch." 
"Origin  of  Septuagint."  Dublin  Rev.,  Oct.  1892, 
Jan.  1893,  July  1895. 

Calmes.     Gospel  of  Stjohn  (French). 

Dausch,  P.     Inspiration  of  the  Bible  (German). 

Didon,  P.     Life  of  Our  Lord  (Eng.  Tr.). 
*Edersheim,  A.     Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah. 
*Farrar,  F.  W.     The  Bible,  its  Meaning  and  Supremacy. 

Fouard,  C.    Works  on  N.  T.  (Eng.  Tr.). 

Gigot,  F.  E.     Spec.  Introd.  to  Hist.  Books,  O.  T. 
*Harnack,    A.     History    of   Old    Christian    Literature 

(Eng.  Tr.). 
*Harper,  H.  A.     The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries. 

Hogan,  J.     Clerical  Studies. 
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Hiigel,  Fr.  von.     Documents  of  the  Hcxateuch. 
Hummelauer,   F.    von.     Creation    Story    and    Sequel; 
Exegetical  Remarks  on  Inspiration  (German)  ;  Latin 
Comment,  on  Gen.,  etc.,  in  Cursus  Script.    Edited 
by  Knabenbauer. 
Kaulen,     F.      Introd.    to     Old   and   New    Testaments 

(German). 

*Kirkpatrick,  A.  F.     Divine  Library  of  O.  T. 
Lagrange,  M.  J.     Hist.  Criticism  and  O.  T.  (Eng.  Tr.)  ; 
Book  of  Judges ;    Religion  of  the  Semites ;  Bible 
Studies  (French). 

Levesque,  E.     Nature  of  Inspiration  (Eng.  Tr.). 
*Lightfoot,  J.  B.     Answer  to  Supernatural  Religion. 
Loisy,  A.     Canon  and  Text  O.  T.;  Canon  N.  T.;  Job  ; 

Synoptic  Gospels  (French). 
Mclntyre,  J.     Gospel  of  Stjohn. 
Meignan,  Card.     Works  on  O.  T.  (French). 
Newman,  Card.     Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 
*Paley,  W.     Horce  Paulines.     Edited  by  Howson. 
*Ramsay.     St  Paul  the  Traveller,  etc. 
Rickaby,  J.     Notes  on  St  Paul. 
Rose,  V.     Studies  on  the  Gospels  (Eng.  Tr.). 
*Sanday,  W.    Lectures  on  Inspiration  ;  Oracles  of  God,  etc. 
*Sayce,  H.  A.     Tlie  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
Schanz,  P.     A  Christian  Apology  (Eng.  Tr.)  ;   Comments 

on  IV  Gospels. 

*Schrader,  E.     Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  O.  T.  (Eng. 
Tr.),  continued  in  German  by  Winckler. 
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Smith,  Sydney  F.     Comment,  on  St  Matthew. 
Vaughan,  J.  S.     Concerning  the  Holy  Bible. 
Vigouroux-Bacuez.     Manual  of  the  Bible  (French). 
Ward,  B.     St  Luke. 
*Westcott.     Canon,  N.  T.;  Introd.  to  Gospels ;  Bible  in 

the  Church ;  On  Stjohn. 
Wiseman,  Card.     Essays ;  Connection   of  Science  -with 

revealed  Religion. 
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©pinions  of  tbc  press 

Spectator:  "  The  subjects  are  too  large  for  the  brief  notice  that  we  can 
give,  and  we  must  be  content  with  recommending  the  two  'Lectures'  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers." 

Scotsman:  "They  are  interesting  contributions  to  the  intellectual 
defence  of  clerical  orthodoxy,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  widely  read." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "...  We  cordially  welcome  these  attempts  to 
provide,  within  a  small  compass,  and  in  simple  language,  a  series  of 
expositions  of  the  philosophical  bases  of  revealed  religion.  We  heartily 
commend  these  little  books  to  the  notice  of  all  Christians,  and  not  less 
heartily  to  those  who,  though  not  of  the  household  of  faith,  are  sufficiently 
open-minded  to  obey  the  precept,  Audi  alttram partem." 

Scottish  Review :  "  These  lectures  are  distinctly  able  productions,  con 
taining  nothing  that  a  Protestant  should  object  to,  and  advancing  much 
for  which  we  should  be  grateful." 

Belfast  News  Letter :  "  The  first  volume  is  a  very  thoughtful  lecture  by 
a  well-known  Jesuit." 

Catholic  Times :  "  We  are  glad  to  see  the  '  Westminster  Lectures '  in 
book  form.  The  authors  prove  positively  with  as  little  negative  criticism 
as  possible  the  truths  which  form  their  subjects.  .  .  .  The  reasoning  is 
very  plain  and  forcible." 

Newcastle  Journal ;  "  Dr  Aveling's  treatment  of  the  great  subject  is 
both  popular  and  learned,  being  instructive  and  convincing  to  a  degree." 

The  Queen  :  "  .  .  .  The  introductory  subject  is  treated  in  a  convincing 
and  scholarly  fashion." 

Catholic  Book  Notes:  "All  are  well  done  and  suited  for  their  purpose." 

Month :  "  Father  Sharpe  arrays  his  evidence  effectively.  .  .  .  Dr 
Marsh  has  a  more  concrete  question  to  examine.  .  .  .  This  double 
argument  he  handles  with  dexterity,  and  he  secures  for  his  little  tract  a 
special  utility  by  his  discussion  from  a  medical  point  of  view  of  the 
Swoon  Theory  of  Schleiermacher,  etc.,  etc." 


Ave  Maria:  "A  second  series  of  these  admirable  discourses  on  the 
philosophical  defence  of  Catholic  truth  is  announced.  .  .  .  '  The  West 
minster  Lectures'  belong  to  the  class  of  books  that,  in  Bacon's  phrase, 
are  to  be  '  chewed  and  digested.' " 
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